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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE* 


Datias C. DicKEY 
Louisiana State University 


We meet here this morning to open our thirteenth annual conven- 
tion. At another point in our program a general session has been 
arranged, at which time we are to consider what may be called, “The 
State of our Association.” Some good speakers will present facts and 
challenges which will be worth more than anything I might say on 
that subject now. Instead, I am following an impulse to make certain 
remarks about the unlucky number, “thirteen.” 

I well remember when I was thirteen. I remember that year not 
only because it brought the armistice that ended the first world war, 
but also for the same reason that everyone remembers his adolescent 
years. In that year I was really “All things to all men.” Some days 
I was ambitious; on others I was lazy. Sometimes I sought counsel; 
sometimes I was the last to take it. Periodically I was buoyant; just 
as regularly I was despondent. On certain days my teachers may have 
felt that I showed some promise; on certain others I am sure that they 
did not. At times, even I may have felt that I possessed my share of 
personal charm; on an equal number of occasions I was certain that 
I was a social misfit. 

But during all my adolescent vicissitudes certain sails were being 
set and definite inclinations were being established. Probably for most 
of us, though we might not care to live them again, our adolescent 
days were relatively good ones. Possibly they were good partly be- 
cause better days and years lay ahead for the realization of fairly 
definite ambitions. 

Analogies are dangerous and are valuable chiefly for rhetorical or 
figurative comparisons. Yet it may not be amiss for us this morning, 
as an academic group in our thirteenth year, to analyze our status as 
we emerge from our professional adolescence. 

I mentioned that we are a professional and academic group. I dare 
to dignify us in this manner on our thirteenth birthday and at a time 
when we are just half the age of the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech. Our growing pains are not over. We have much more to 
accomplish than we have done thus far. Alternately we shall show 
fair promise and questionable repute. But through war and peace, 
and during prosperity and depression, we shall in time reach the stature 
and fulfillment of adulthood. 

Now may I suggest that what we attain will be determined by the 
stuff of which we are made. It is important that we inquire into our 


*Address delivered at the Atlanta convention of the Southern Association of 
Teachers of Speech, March 25, 1942. 
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professional fitness, because the work begun by our Association 
thirteen years ago must not suffer because of any lack of leadership, 
scholarship, initiative and zeal. 

I am much concerned that the speech work in our Southland make 
greater and more significant strides. A certain amount of healthy 
adolescent zeal is therefore essential for the initiative which must 
characterize us all. I cannot conceive of a professional man who does 
not exhibit a fervor for that with which he is identified. For all the 
fervor there is among us, let us be thankful. Without it we would die. 

But we must be concerned with the nature of the things for which 
we show zeal and fervor. Out of adolescence must come a steadied 
zeal and a steadfastness of purpose. In the final analysis, in indi 
viduals or groups the goals set, the efforts expended, and the prices 
paid, are the things that count. What are the things expected of us 
as a professional organization in the years to come, and in these un- 
certain days in which we are living? There are more than I can name, 
but I believe I can designate two. Unless we attain these, I doubt 
that we will be much stronger thirteen years from now than we are 
today. 

My first suggestion for improving our status is that we must become 
stronger, more dynamic teachers. Not a one of us has reached the 
limit of his capacity, and we must fight every impulse to feel that we 
have finally learned how to teach. Try to name the really great teach- 
ers you have had, and my guess: is that you will scarcely need more 
than the fingers of one hand to do it. I wonder how many of our 
students will look back on us and give us priority on their lists of 
truly great teachers. It is not fair to our students if we are employed 
to instruct them when better teachers remain unemployed because we 
happen to hold the contracts. My hope is that our Southern Associa- 
tion will be populated by an ever increasing army of outstanding teach- 
ers. 

Another suggestion for our growth, and one most vital if we are to 
be worthy of our name, is greater and finer scholarship and academic 
maturity. On this point I am inclined to be quite specific. My guess 
is that fewer teachers of speech in the South hold advanced degrees, 
particularly the doctorate, than in any other regional Association of 
Teachers of Speech in the United States. Also, I will hazard the 
opinion that fewer individual research projects are under way among 
the members of our group than might be discovered in other regional 
associations. Practically every text book in our field has been written 
by Eastern, Middle Western or Western authors. Search the files 
of the Quarterly Journal of Speech and Speech Monographs, and you 
will find but few articles from any of us. Added to all this is the fact 
that some of the choice subjects for research in the South have been 
taken by scholars outside our area. In line with my own interest in 
the history of American Public Address, I have believed for some 
years that the field of southern oratory is one of the richest to be 
found. Yet no southerners, to my knowledge, have ever gone to work 
to find out who these speakers were and to study their contributions. 
Instead the approaches to this field have been made by others who 
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have presented dissertations in northern institutions on such men as 
Henry Grady, Alexander Stephens, William Yancey, John C. Cal- 
houn, and Henry Clay. We can be thankful that dozens of others 
remain to be studied, including such men as Howell Cobb, Robert 
Toombs, Henry Washington Hilliard, William C. Preston, L. Q. C. 
Lamar, Benjamin M. Palmer, and many others. 

What has been neglected and is yet to be done in this field in the 
South is no different, I am sure, from what might be suggested by 
scholars in any other phase of the speech field. 

Maturity and a fair measure of perfection in any scholarly and 
academic discipline requires time. Those who guided the Association 
in its early years set the course and trimmed the sails wisely. It is 
our privilege to carry on the work they began. As we pass from 
adolescence to professional maturity, let us dedicate ourselves with 
renewed zeal to the task of building a scholarly organization of en- 
thusiastic and able teachers in our chosen field. 





SHARE THE WorkK 


Many members of the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech 
are anxious to be of service to the organization but feel that there is 
nothing for them to do since they have no special office or function. 
They forget that they are the life-blood of the Association. No pro- 
fessional group can advance far, numerically or professionally, with- 
out the backing of a goodly number of enthusiastic and able individual 
members. No one needs to be told that troubled times lie ahead. A 
spirit of defeatism, however, is not in order. This is, rather, a time 
for re-doubled effort. If we are sincere in our belief that we have 
something worthwhile to offer to the students with whom we come in 
contact and to the society in which we live, we will want to do our 
share of the work in advancing our profession and in promoting the 
growth of the Association. 

Each member does have something to do that is absolutely vital to 
the welfare of the Association. He can help to secure new members. 
It is no idle talk to say that this is a vital task. It is, moreover, some- 
thing that each individual member can do more effectively than all of 
the officers of the Association put together. If you are looking for 
a way to serve, why not bring in a new member? Pass on this issue 
of the Journal to someone who might be interested. Ask him to join 
the Association. We have reason to be proud of the growth the Asso- 
ciation has made and of the professional standing it has achieved. 
There is no reason why we should be content with “not slipping too 
far backward” or “holding our own.” I/t ts still possible to go forward. 


C. E. K. 








THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
BY JAMES A. WINANS 


LIONEL CROCKER 
Denison University 


In 1922, I was giving a commencement address in a small consoli- 
dated high school outside Adrian, Michigan. Before the address, I 
was looking over the books in the library in the superintendent’s office 
and I noticed Professor Winans’s book. This discovery symbolized 
for me the widespread use of this book which has so greatly influenced 
the teaching and practice of public speaking in the United States dur- 
ing the twentieth century. At about this time the book was earning 
its heaviest royalties. Undoubtedly this text on public speaking has 
earned more for its author than any other similar work. 

Lester Thonssen in the bibliography of his Readings in Rhetoric and 
Public Speaking listed only one text on public speaking published in 
this century. That book is the one under consideration. Historians 
in this field will agree with Thonssen that this book will take its place 
in the tradition alongside Blair, Campbell and Whately. 

My interest in this topic goes back ten years ago to a bookstore in 
Chicago where I ran across Winans’s Notes on Public Speaking, pub- 
lished in 1911. This is a thin volume of 126 pages. Like hundreds 
of other teachers of public speaking, I had used the edition of Public 
Speaking put out by The Century Company. Later in a second hand 
book store in Columbus, Ohio, I stumbled on to a copy of the 1915 
edition of Public Speaking published privately by Mr. Winans. In 
spare moments I found myself comparing these with the 1916 edition 
and making notes. In Detroit in 1942, I had the pleasure of cornering 
Mr. Winans in the lobby of the Statler Hotel for a couple of hours. 
He reminisced about his teaching career and about the origins of his 
text. I could not remember all that he said, so I begged him to write 
me a letter. He sent me a letter of five pages single-spaced. I also 
had a letter from him written in 1929 when I was beginning my study 
of Henry Ward Beecher. In addition to these materials, Mr. Winans 
sent me a copy of The Public Speaking Review of 1914 which has 
an article on “Persuasion” by him. It is from these sources that I am 
writing the following. 

In 1893, Winans enrolled at Hamilton College. There he had a 
close drill in Frink’s adaptation of Austin Phelps’s English Style in 
Public Discourse. But the most important training the students got 
in actual public speaking was in their noon chapels. The professor’s 
description of these periods is so vivid that I am going to quote from 
his letter. 


The most important training we got was in our “noon chapels.” On Wed- 
nesdays at 12 the three lower classes (there were only about 140 students in 
the college at that time) met in chapel for declamations. And ripsnorting decla- 
mations were in favor. But this was toned by the fact that sophomores “shook 
up” the frosh, and the frosh retaliated. This shaking up, or razzing, at times 
became pretty violent, derisive applause, catcalls, and even missiles unless the 
professor in charge was a strong man. Smith wasn’t, and by the end of my 
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senior year even grave and reverend seniors were shaken up. I was the last 
man in my class to be up (or on, as the idiom was) in chapel with a senior ora- 
tion, and my own class shook me up; but by that time one was either completely 
cowed or thoroughly hardened. Apparently though I have never been a brave 
spirit and have suffered as much as most from stage fright, I seem to have 
been hardened; for I quite enjoyed myself that day. The loud and frequent 
applause, which had no relation to what I said, only enabled me to cover up the 
fact that I was ill prepared. I doubt if I could take it now. 


In addition to this training, the entire college assembled on Saturday 
noons for freshmen and sophomore essays, junior debates and senior 
orations. The debating at Hamilton was largely impromptu. Little 
or no preparation was made. There was no assembling of material, 
no analysis. Wise cracks were the order of the day. Winans said 
he once brought down the house when he cried out in a debate on some 
Near-Eastern question, when the Kurds had been committing their 
usual atrocities, “But what about the blood-curdling Kurds?’ But 
when his colleagues discovered that he had thought of this smart re- 
mark the night before, they turned away in disgust. 


For two years after graduation, Winans taught in a small high 
school in New Yotfk State. In 1899, he was recommended to Duncan 
Campbell Lee of Cornell University as an assistant in public speaking. 
He was to take the place of Edwin DuBois Shurter who left his part- 
time teaching and practice of law in Ithaca to go to Texas. It is in- 
teresting that the man who recommended Winans was Professor Oren 
Root of the Department of Mathematics at Hamilton College, a brother 
of Elihu Root. Professor Oren Root had an interest in public speak- 
ing and did all he could to promote it at Hamilton College. 

Duncan Campbell Lee had gone over completely to the “think the 
thought school” and Winans was introduced to this, which was in a 
sense a radical change from the mechanical training in elocution he 
had received up to this point. But he was prepared for the change. 
In one of his declamations at Hamilton College, he felt the thrill that 
comes from having an audience listen. He was reciting a declamation 
from Chauncey DePew on some current problem, and he was saying 
it in a way which challenged the attention of his fellow students. The 
idea of conversing with an audience as a norm of public speaking was 
planted in the mind of: Winans through this experience. Duncan 
Campbell Lee was probably influenced by the teachings of Emerson 
and S. S. Curry, both of Boston. Later Winans studied with Curry. 
A book which influenced Lee’s teaching was Kirby’s Public Speaking 
and Reading. This book is referred to several times by Winans in the 
course of his book. Lee wrote a leaflet called “How to Study a De- 
clamation” which is drawn upon by Winans in his section on studying 
selections. What Professor Winans says of his colleague is interesting : 


Lee was an excellent teacher and could get a class going. I listened to him 
a great deal for the next two years, and watched his teaching. Since we worked 
in the same sections it was up to me to fall in line. But while he was good, 
I doubt if he ever worked out ideas very fully. He carried the idea of visualiza- 
tion to an extreme, insisting on an image for every word. He knew little of 
psychology. Of course, I am speaking of his work on delivery. He had no 
unusual rhetorical theories: but did inspire (and help) his students to write 
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very good college orations. And he was a good debate coach, and got excellent 
work in briefing. He was a master hand in working up occasions, and could 
fill a considerable theatre downtown for a debate. We had one a year—with 
Penn. 


Two thoughts in this quotation are worth noting. Professor Winans 
points to Lee’s lack of knowledge of psychology and to his insistence 
on briefing. I'll return to these matters shortly. 


After three years teaching at Cornell, Winans had an offer from 
the University of California. He went there for a year, but did not 
like it, and he returned to Cornell to teach and study law. In 1914 he 
was made a full professor of public speaking with his own department. 
In a way this smashed the tradition that there had never been a full 
professor of the subject at Cornell University. In 1907, by working 
summers, Winans managed to get his law degree. If his health had 
not been wrecked in the process of teaching and studying, he might 
have gone into the practice of law. Instead, he stuck to teaching. In 
1920 Dartmouth doubled his salary and took him away from Cornell. 
At the age of seventy, he will retire this year. 

The book as we know it today had its beginnings in 1908 when he 
had printed for his classes two chapters on “Conversing with an Au- 
dience,” and “Further Study of Delivery.” In 1911, he published his 
Notes on Public Speaking, which included the following topics: Intro- 
duction, Problem of Delivery, Conversing with an Audience, Attention, 
Development of Attention, Imagination and Feeling, Attention of the 
Audience, A Chapter of Fragments, Gesture, Study and Delivery of 
Selections, Conclusion. 

In 1914, there was an article in The Public Speaking Review on “Per- 
suasion” by Winans. This article quotes liberally from Professor 
James. The Notes on Public Speaking had long extracts from the 
prominent psychologists of the day. In the article in The Public Speak- 
ing Review, he puts into italics this statement: “We thus find that we 
reach the heart of our inquiry into volition when we ask by what pro- 
cess it is that the thought of any given action comes to prevail stably 
in the mind.” (This quotation from William James is used on the 
model card in the 1916 edition drawn up to show the student how to 
use index cards in accumulating material.) He queries toward the 
end of the article, “Tact, sincerity of the speaker, reference to experi- 
ence, precedent, and the other el2ments of persuasion—do they not all 
fit into the theory? Do they not all serve to induce the audience to 
look straight at your proposal? Now can we not go a step, a big step, 
further, and say that to make a man believe a proposition is to lead 
him to give attention to one set of reasons and to banish another set 
from the mind?” 

The period from 1911 to 1915, Winans describes as his best four 
years. They were the years that saw the book into its final shape. Let 
me quote from his letter: 


Then began my four best years. Always too busy with classes and the in- 
dividual work I have always insisted upon, the running of the department, I 
managed to get in some thinking and in the next three years I blocked out 
Public Speaking, but when in the early fall of ’15 I set the presses running much 
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was still unfinished, which explains some things about the book. But some of 
the parts done under the pressure of the call for copy are best. Working sum- 
mers and vacation and when I could, I got the book out just before January 1, 
1916. I published it myself because the bookmen had ideas that did not suit 
me. And there I was, teacher, author, publisher, salesman, ad-writer, wrapper 
and general utility man. Too much; and in the spring I sold out, at a much 
better rate than I could have had before I proved the market. Then as I had 
no plates and as my 5000 edition threatened to be used up by fall, I was told 
to revise at once if I wished to at all. I was teaching in the University of Cali- 
fornia that summer, and was also president of the N. A. T. S. 


From the time of its publication in 1916 by The Century Company 
until it was superseded by Speech-Making, it was one of the leading 
textbooks in its field. Dana Ferrin of The Century Company has 
written me that Public Speaking has gone through twenty-four print- 
ings or about an average of one each year. 

Winans took his Notes of 1911 and, using it as a base, added eight 
more chapters for the edition which he printed privately. He left the 
treatment, which has been described in a previous paragraph as it was, 
and added chapters on Attention, The Expository Speech, Influencing 
Conduct, Persuasion and Belief, Selecting the Subject, Finding Ma- 
terial and Extemporaneous or Written. When he revised the book 
for The Century Company, he took the material on voice and delivery 
from the middle of the book and shifted it to the back. This shift is 
significant in that it symbolizes Winans’s determination to play down 
action and play up materials and organization, persuasion and belief. 
Throughout all his writings on public speaking we detect Winans’s 
reaction against elocution. One sees also in his writings a distaste 
for dogmatism in the teaching of public speaking. He believes, for 
example, that a great debt is due to A. E. Phillips for his stress on 
speech composition but he does not like the attempt to boil down to 
one page the theory of public speaking. 

The concepts of the book that make it a distinct contribution to the 
teaching of public speaking in the twentieth century are those of com- 
munication with an audience, the idea of attention and persuasion, and 
the idea of interest. In his letter of 1929 to me he says, “I suppose 
my ideas of attention and persuasion are as near to originality as I 
get.” Of his treatment of conversation, he said, “I do not mean that 
I have discovered some new thing but I thought I had crystallized it 
and put in a more tangible form.” 

As I have pointed out Winans made the observation that Lee did 
not know much psychology. The subject must have fascinated Winans. 
In the course of the Notes and the editions of 1915 and 1916, I find 
the following texts referred to. Winans was more than a dabbler in 
the subject. He quoted from the following imposing list: Angell, Bain, 
Baldwin, Betts, Bos, Colvin and Bagley, Creighton, DeGarmo, Dewey, 
Halleck, Hollingsworth, James, Judd, Knowleton, Ladd, LeBon, Mc- 
Dougall, O’Shea, Pillsbury, Pyle, Ross, Royce, Scott, Sidis, Squires, 
Titchener, and Thorndike. The two psychologists to whom he is most 
indebted are James and Titchener. 

In the twentieth century, there has been no book on public speaking 
that has drawn so heavily upon the accumulated store of writings on 
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rhetoric and public speaking as has Winans’ Public Speaking. His 
book is a mosaic of quotations from the following authors overlaid 
with his own interpretations. Most of these books are familiar to 
the teacher of public speaking. Aristotle, Bacon, Baker, Baldwin, 
Beecher, Brooks, Clark, Cooper, Curry, Emerson, Essenwein, Foster, 
Frink, Gardiner, Genung, Fulton and Trueblood, Hart, Hill, Jellife, 
Kirby, Ketcham, Lamont, Matthews, Marsh, Newcomer, Perry, Phelps, 
Phillips, Plato, Quintilian, Sears, Shepard, Shurter, Smith, Spencer, 
Barrett, Wendell, and Whately. The rhetoricians who interested him 
most seem to be Genung, Baker, Curry, and Phillips. 

As I have said, I believe that Public Speaking by James A. Winans 
will be regarded by historians as the textbook of the first half of the 
twentieth century. It might conceivably be the subject for a Ph.D. 


thesis in the year of 2011, a hundred years after the Notes were pub- 
lished. 





Stupies IN SOUTHERN ORATORY 


A significant beginning has been made in research in the field of 
Southern Oratory at Louisiana State University. The following theses 
and dissertations have been accepted for the respective degrees by the 
department: Dallas C. Dickey, “Seargent Smith Prentiss, Whig Orator 
of the Old South” (Ph.D., 1938) ; Paul E. Geisenhof, “The Pre-Civil 
War Congressional Oratory of L. Q. C. Lamar” (M.A., 1939); Alan 
Huckleberry, “John C. Breckenridge, A Kentucky Orator” (M.A., 
1940) ; Harold Marsh, “An Analysis of the Senatorial Speaking of 
Sam Houston” (M.A., 1940); Norbert Drake, “An Analysis of the 
Senatorial Speaking of Benjamin R. Tillman” (M.A., 1940) ; Wayne 
C. Eubank, “Benjamin M. Palmer, A Southern Divine” (Ph.D., 1942). 
Anyone interested in reading or examining these studies can secure 
them through the University inter-library loan system. 

Three additional studies in the field of public speaking, but not in 
Southern Oratory, are: Thera Stovall, “Quintilian’s Methods of Teach- 
ing Speech Compared With Those of Selected Modern Speech Teach- 
ers” (M.A., 1940) ; Kier Maddox, “The Treatment of Logic in Text- 
books in Argumentation and Debate” (M.A., 1942); Hardy Perritt, 
“An Analysis of Senatoria! Debate on Neutrality Legislation in the 
1939 Special Session of the United States Congress” (M.A., 1942). 


Datias C. DicKey 
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THE STATUS OF RADIO TRAINING IN 
THE SOUTHERN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN 1940-1941 


RicHarp C. BRAND 
Virginia Intermont College 


Radio has been the miracle and wonder-child of the past twenty 
years. It remade our way of thinking and living—even our ways of 
eating and washing—if one may judge from the number of cereal and 
soap programs one hears. In spite of its tremendous national influence, 
radio was slow to penetrate the college curricula and enter our halls 
of learning. The scientific and engineering groups began to realize 
the importance of radio in their field; but the speech departments, 
who might have realized from the terrible enunciation, pronunciation 
and articulation they have heard in the past from local station 
“WBUG,” that they should do something about it, were a little late 
in introducing courses in radio speech and allied subjects into their 
departments. In the past several years, however, much progress has 
been made and the number of college courses in radio and the number 
of colleges offering such courses has been growing steadily. 

In the school year 1940-1941, 522 institutions of learning in the 
United States reported some type of instruction in radio, according to 
the booklet College Radio Courses issued by the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee with the cooperation of the U. S. Office of Education, 
edited by Leonard Powers. Institutions which reported included: 
junior colleges, four year liberal arts colleges, technical schools, con- 
servatories, state teachers’ colleges, art institutes, schools of expression 
and of business and commerce and private and state universities. In 
1939-40, only 360 institutions had reported courses. Courses were 
classified under fourteen separate heads and were given by the en- 
gineering, journalism, music, English, fine arts and speech depart- 
ments. Several universities reported separate departments of radio. 

This, in brief, is a summary of the national status of radio instruc- 
tion. Using the same federal report, College Radio Courses, 1940- 
1941, as our basis, let us look at the subject of radio instruction in our 
own southern section. In order that this paper might be very specific, 
the writer used the catalogs of each of the state universities of the 
states represented in this Association, and those of one privately owned 
institution in order to obtain detailed information on radio courses and 
work offered in the subject. 

One hundred and seventeen southern institutions gave some type 
of radio course last year. Thus about one-fifth of all colleges offering 
work were in our thirteen southern states. Of all the schools in the 
country, according to College Radio Courses, the University of Ala- 
bama offers the most varied courses and the most credit hours in radio. 

Alabama, according to its 1941 catalog, has a separate department 
for radio, that of Radio Arts, under which the following courses are 
listed: Introduction to Radio Broadcasting, Survey of Musical Litera- 
ture, The Newspaper and Radio, Radio Physics, Organization and 
Preparation for News Broadcasting, Social Institutions, Social Psy- 
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chology, Communications, Social Control, Radio Speech, Student Re- 
search in American Place Names, Study of Foreign Language Pro- 
nunciation, Production and Direction of Radio Programs, Radio Writ- 
ing, Seminar in Radio Writing, Advanced Radio Physics, Seminar in 
Production and Direction of Musical Radio Programs, Seminar and 
Workshop in Radio Production, and Psychology of Radio. 

Of these courses, two are given through the Department of Music, 
two through Journalism, two through Physics, three through Sociology, 
two through Psychology, two through English and three through 
Speech. The correlating faculty of the radio department includes a 
professor or associate from the departments of Journalism, Phycholo- 
gy, Speech, English, Music and Sociology. In addition to the three 
courses listed above, the speech department offers a separate course 
in Radio Dramatics. Alabama also boasts a Radio Workshop, “con- 
structed according to the principles found most satisfactory in modern 
broadcasting centers.” Broadcasts are sent out from the University 
station to other stations in the state. 

In the College of Engineering, Alabama also has a Department of 
Radio Technology which offers the B.S. degree. Six special courses 
such as Radio Operation and Maintenance, and Radio Operation under 
Government Regulations, are offered in this field. A curriculum in- 
cluding basic English, electrical engineering, economics, mathematics, 
physics, psychology, etc. is set up in the present catalog. 

Alabama, while leading the nation, is not the only school in the 
South with an extensive program of radio training. Two smaller 
private universities, John Brown University of Siloam Springs, Ar- 
kansas and Oglethorpe of Atlanta, Georgia, offer courses leading to 
degrees in radio broadcasting. In both of these schools, the emphasis 
is placed on the vocational training of technicians and operators. Both 
schools offer a one-year course enabling the student to obtain a second 
class commercial government license, and a two year course which puts 
him in line for further positions or study. Oglethorpe gives a junior 
college diploma at the completion of the two-year course, and a Bache- 
lor of Arts in Radio Broadcasting at the completion of a four-year 
course. John Brown gives a Bachelor of Science with a major in 
Radio with several possible combinations. This course includes psy- 
chology, diction, debate, foreign language, music, dramatic arts, and 
advertising. 

In the speech field, Oglethorpe offers a course called, Theory and 
Practice of Public Speaking, and another, Radio Play Production. 
John Brown gives one specialized speech radio course, Radio Dra- 
matization, but requires most of its speech work for any degree in 
radio. 

The University of Florida ranks second to Alabama among the 
state universities, in the South, in number of courses and credit hours 
in radio. It offers three separate curricula in radio broadcasting, the 
three general categories involved in radio broadcasting being: 
(1) technical operation, (2) commercial activities, and (3) program- 
ming activities. Each student is allowed to gain actual radio experience 
over the college station WRUF. 
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For work in the technical field there is a curriculum in Communi- 
cations in the College of Engineering. The Commercial Activities 
curriculum is in the College of Business Administration with special 
emphasis on courses in advertising and marketing. The Program 
Planning curriculum is in the College of Arts and Sciences, and must 
include some of the professional courses in Radio Broadcasting such 
as Effective Writing, Radio Writing, Effective Speaking, Speech 
Training for the Radio, Interpretation of Literature, Music Apprecia- 
tion, Law of the Press, Advertising, Applied Psychology, etc. In the 
speech department, the course in radio offered is Speech Training 
for Radio. Other courses are offered in the departments of Journal- 
ism, English, and Music. 

The speech department of Louisiana State University offers three 
courses in radio speech work: (1) Elementary Radio Technique, 
(2) Advanced Radio Technique and (3) Radio Station Management, 
and the journalism department offers courses in Radio News Pro- 
cessing. The Electrical Engineering department lists six available 
courses in Radio Technology in the 1939-1940 catalog. 

The State University of Georgia gives a course in radio journalism. 
This University through the creation of the George Foster Peabody 
Radio Awards gives “educational recognition to public service by 
radio.” The awards are made through the auspices of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism at the University. 

The University of Texas led the South and was second in the nation 
in the number of credit hours offered for Education by Radio, which 
attempts to teach others how to teach by use of the radio and how to 
use the radio to the best advantage in the classroom. Two courses, 
entitled respectively, The Use of Radio in Classroom Instruction, 
and Problems in Educational Broadcasting, are open to graduate and 
upper division students in the School of Education. In the speech 
department, Texas offers Ralio Speech, a three-hour course. 

The Universities of West Virginia, Arkansas, Virginia, and North 
Carolina each give at least one course in radio through their speech 
departments. The University of West Virginia offers a course en- 
titled Radio Dramatics, Theory and Practice, and Arkansas gave 
Radio Speech and Radio Writing and Production. North Caroli- 
na, in its department of Dramatic Art, listed Voice Training for 
Stage and Radio, a five-hour course, and Rehearsal and Perform- 
ance—including radio practice. The University of Virginia has a 
course, Fundamentals of Speech and Oral Reading, which includes 
radio speech and diction. 

The Universities of Tennessee, Kentucky, and South Carolina of- 
fer courses only in the scientific or engineering phase of radio. Ken- 
tucky has a course under Electrical Engineering and one under Physics. 
Tennessee gives one course under Electrical Engineering as does South 
Carolina. 

The University of Mississippi is the only state university in the 
South, and one of four in the United States, that did not give any 
form of radio instruction in 1940-41. 
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Let us look for a moment at the progress that these southern uni- 
versities made in the year 1940-1941. According to the figures from 
College Radio Courses for 1939-40 and 1940-41, the following table 
has been compiled: 









































Number of Courses Number of Courses 
Offered in Offered in 
1939-40 1940-41 

Alabama 5 10 
Arkansas | 3 
Florida 2 8 
Georgia 1 1 
Kentucky 2 1 
Louisiana State 5 5 
Mississippi 0 0 
North Carolina 0 3 
South Carolina 2 1 
Tennessee 0 1 
Texas 1 4 
Virginia 0 1 
West Virginia 3 io 

Totals 22 41 





In addition to the state universities, catalogs show that the privately 
owned or church supported smaller colleges throughout the South are 
keeping pace with the advances made by the state supported institutions 
in radio instruction. As has been said, Oglethorpe and John Brown 
Universities led the list of private schools offering work in radio lead- 
ing to a degree. These may not be the only schools in the South do- 
ing so, but they are the leaders in the field selected by the writer for 
observation. 

Bob Jones College offers four courses with a total of ten semester 
hours—probably the most offered under the speech department in 
the privately owned class. The University of Richmond gives six 
hours in Speech in Radio Broadcasting and a three-hour course in 
Advertising. Texas Christian gives Radio Technique, Radio Read- 
ing and Dramatic Studies under Public Speaking. Loyola of New 
Orleans offers six hours in Radio Broadcasting under Speech. Birm- 
ingham Southern in its speech department has a class called Radio 
Workship where practice was held in the College’s new campus studio. 
Under English, Presbyterian College in South Carolina taught Radio 
Writing — six hours and Radio Speech and Production—three hours. 
These colleges, chosen at random through the South, give us a fair 
idea of the extent to which radio instruction is entering the curricula 
of both large and small colleges and give us some idea as to how our 
speech departments stand in this matter. 

It is obvious, from a study of the booklet, College Radio Courses, 
that the technological courses and radio engineering are leading the 
field but it is also interesting to us to know that the radio speech 
courses are being introduced very rapidly. In 1939-40, 66 courses 
were offered in Radio Speech and Dramatics in the whole country, 
while in 1940-1941, that number had more than trebled and 223 institu- 
tions gave a course in the subject. 
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From the standpoint of this Association, let us look at our place in 
the grand national totals as given in the booklet, College Radio Courses. 
This booklet divides the field of radio instruction into 14 separate 
phases. The number of credit hours given by each school in each 
course is indicated after the course letter. Among the fourteen classi- 
fications we find the following leaders. 

Alabama led the nation in credit hours in Radio Speech and Drama- 
tics while Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, was second. Pres- 
byterian College, Clinton, South Carolina, tied with Michigan State 
to lead in number of hours offered in Radio Announcing, though here 
we note discrepancy between catalogs and the report of College Radio 
Courses. Newscasting is led by John Brown University with Alabama 
a close second. The University of Florida offered the most credit 
hours in the nation in Radio Station Management, and Alabama again 
topped the list with credits in Radio Program Planning. Top honors 
in the music field also went to Alabama. Second place in the field 
of Education by Radio went to the University of Texas, with Wiscon- 
sin the leader. 

It is gratifying to us to note that, although only one fifth of the 
colleges offering work are in our 13 states, we lead the nation in six 
fields and these fields are in speech or closely allied with it. 

It is interesting to observe that the smallest number of credit hours 
given for radio is one half a credit offered by Swathmore Colloge, in 
Pennsylvania for a radio engineering course. The largest number is 
given by Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, for radio engineering, 
53 hours. 

According to our source, and these figures are for the year 1939-40, 
only three colleges in the South owned and operated their own radio 
broadcasting stations. They were the University of Alabama, the 
University of Florida, and the Georgia School of Technology. The 
catalogs of various colleges state that programs are put on at the col- 
lege station and boast of college broadcasting studios. The writer was 
not able to determine from these catalogs whether the schools owned 
and operated their own stations or whether they sent out programs 
through a regular hook-up system with a local commercial station. 
Therefore, the statement must read that according to the best avail- 
able source only three southern colleges own and operate their own 
radio stations. However John Brown University states in its catalog 
that it is one of 36 colleges to own its own station, and ranks it as one 
of the first six or seven in amount of power. 

In a field as vastly challenging to teachers of speech, and in one so 
vastly in need of educated and trained leadership, we find that we 
have been making rapid progress. What will happen to this field in a 
censored world-at-war, we can only guess. We must hope that when 
peace comes we will not have moved backward; but that more insti- 
tutions, not only in the South, but throughout the country, will realize 
what radio in education can mean in remaking our world. 











READING TO THE EYE 


RoBERTA WINTERS 
Agnes Scott College 


In organizing the material for these comments, I collided with a 
direction at the end of one chapter in a text on the oral interpretation 
of literature. “Read aloud,” ran the admonition, “to any group that 
will listen to you...” The frenzied determination of this advice, 
besides being refreshing, may reveal a point of view that is not gen- 
erally taken into consideration among interpreters. It reminds us of, 
“It was an ancient mariner, and he stoppeth one of three... He holds 
him with his glittering eye... He holds him with his skinny hand .. .” 
and he tells his tale to the very end, though the wedding guest beat 
his breast to go about his own affairs. 

In the everyday course of events, reading has never been oral in- 
terpretation in the formal sense and never will be. You may read 
aloud a paragraph from The New Yorker, simply because you must 
share it no matter how reluctant your listener. You may read aloud 
a section from a textbook to support a theory in one of your lectures. 
You may read “Little Black Sambo” to your five year old nephew. 
But don’t be too hasty in applying mechanically the principles of oral 
intepretation to these situations. 

Perhaps, without being too frivolous, we may note the consequences 
of not following the above advice. For example, beware the princi- 
ples expressed by Weaver, Borchers and Woolbert the next time you 
read an editorial to your husband or wife. The authors advise, “Of 
great assistance also in getting at deeper meaning is pantomime copy- 
ing.... Pantomime copying is another way of doing the same things 
by using the postures and bodily movements which you think the author 
would have used in speaking the language.”' Imagine the unsettling 
effect upon your spouse of seeing you indulge in this untoward activi- 
ty. Or let the lecturing professor reading to his class follow the di- 
rection of Rarig and “speak as one transported and living in another 
world,”2 and see what happens. Or take your nephew and “Little 
Black Sambo.” You, the nephew and the battered book will all be 
squeezed into the same chair, the nephew’s head grinding into your 
shoulder and uppercutting your chin and his merciless elbow gouging 
into a dozen unsuspecting spots of your anatomy. “Little Black Sam- 
bo” will be at any but the approved angle for the interpretative reader. 
I challenge you to proceed literally and consciously upon the principles 
of Curry and “be sure that the sympathetic identification with each 
character causes a change through the body by the spontaneous diffu- 
sion of imagination and emotion.” 

Don’t mistake me. I agree with all the authorities on interpretative 
reading. But shouldn’t we recognize a dual purpose in reading that 





tAndrew Thomas Weaver, Gladys Louise Borchers and Charles Henry 
Woolbert, The New Better Speech (1937), 406. 


2Frank M. Rarig, “Some Elementary Contributions of Aesthetics to Inter- 
pretative Speech,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVI (1940), 539. 


3S. 'S. Curry, Foundations of Expression (Boston, 1930), p. 188. 
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will make a distinction between formal interpretation and the more 
spontaneous transferring of ideas that is the natural result of training 
in the speech arts? This two-fold use of what we term interpretation 
must guide us in developing techniques as well as in practicing our 
art. The phase of interpretation chosen for discussion in this paper 
is pantomime, physical activity—what the audience is to see during an 
interpretative reading. So let us assume that we have an audience— 
not a husband or a group of students or a nephew, but a real audience 
like the Ancient Mariner’s Wedding Guest. What is this audience 
to see as we read? 

There are interesting differences of opinion as to how much gesture 
we should use, to what extent we may move about on the platform 
and how fully we are to identify ourselves with the characters of our 
selection. Not so long ago audiences were held spell-bound by masters 
of elocution whose effects were achieved by their physical as well as 
their vocal interpretation. Today the demand for the elocutionist is 
met by other agencies of escape and other styles in vicarious experience, 
chiefly movies ; and the majority of writers on interpretation now insist 
that the less the reader does the higher his art will be. Arthur L. Brad- 
ford says, “Reading is not acting and we should leave no possibility 
of confusion on this point.”4 Letitia Raubicheck contributes, “The 
platform reader holds a position analogous to that of the concert sing- 
er. Neither is permitted the use of representational gesture.”5 Ger- 
trude Johnson quotes Amy Lowell as saying, “Reading is not acting, 
and the point cannot be too strongly insisted upon.... Ina play the 
audience is intended to see the march of events with the physical eye. 
In reading the audience must see nothing with its eye which detracts 
from its mental vision .... It must forget the reader in the thing 
read.” (The italics are Miss Johnson’s.) This is all very well, but 
carry the reasoning to its logical end, and you will either put a screen 
in front of the reader, or blindfold the audience, or do no interpretative 
reading except over the radio or on phonograph records. 

We need to remember that the audience for the interpretative reader 
is extremely limited. Like members of an amateur orchestra we enjoy 
the art of interpretation chiefly among ourselves. If you'll listen to 
me, I’ll listen to you! We like to be read to, but even a little better 
we like to read. And when.we do catch an unsuspecting wedding 
guest in the guise of a Rotary Club or a Circle or an Alumnae Group, 
I don’t believe they like us any more for suppressing pantomime than 
they would if we interpreted as freely and completely as it was natural 
for us to do. 

At Agnes Scott College the aim in the Fundamentals of Speech 
course and in the advanced courses is (1) to develop the imagination 
of the student and increase her appreciation of what she experiences 
and of what she finds in books, (2) to make her able to express her- 


4Arthur L. Bradford, “When Oral Interpretation Comes of Age,” Quarter- 
ly Journal of Speech, XXIV (1938), 449. 
SLetitia Raubicheck, Teaching Speech in Secondary Schools (1936), p. 94. 
; alas E. Johnson, Modern Literature for Oral Interpretation (1942), 
p. 12. 
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self more easily, more completely, and more pleasingly and (3) to 
teach her to “read lines’”—that is, to express the thoughts of another 
in a poem, an essay, or a play. We use the interpretation of literature 
not as entertainment for an audience but as a means for achieving 
these aims. So, with apologies to those who would have us eliminate 
all physical manifestation from our reading, we use pantomime. Mar- 
garet P. McLean agrees with others when she says, “When characters 
appear in stories and speak for themselves, the reader should identify 
himself with them in thought, emotion, and purpose. His facial ex- 
pression, bodily carriage and positions, and his gestures, should all 
suggest the character, but ... more than a suggestion of characteriza- 
tion or impersonation is not desirable .. .”7 I’m not sure what Miss 
McLean means by suggestion, but I prefer the whole-hearted abandon 
of D. E. Watkins who writes, “There must be, to supplement words 
and tones, action ; and as action, total bodily action, is the earliest activ- 
ity, it should be fundamental . . . Action, action, action is bound up with 
every word we speak.’’® 


Students come to us self-conscious, tense, awkward, repressed; or 
negative, dull to impression, sing-songing words like fifth grade re- 
citers. And we begin working through their minds to their bodies. 
It is natural for them to respond physically to ideas, some more than 
others, of course; and if they aren’t freed and directed in action, they 
compensate by overusing head or facial expression or by resorting to 
meaningless motions. So that even in as subjective a poem as “Where 
Go the Boats?” we are likely to say, “Where is the river? Look at 
it. Where is the sand? Visualize it. Imagine the trees; experience 
them. Touch the leaves that have become your boats. Now be the 
little child and communicate to us these ideas.” Yes, we try to “speak 
as one transported and living in another world.” Or, “Get into the 
character’s shoes,” we say. “What has his manner of living done to 
the way he stands, carries his head, uses his hands? What does his 
face show? How does he feel at that moment? What does he do... 
Now let him speak.” 


Whenever as a result, deep realization of ideas and feelings ex- 
presses itself genuinely and spontaneously and meaningfully in action, 
we are glad. Because every sincere bit of pantomime stands for ima- 
gination awakened, ideas assimilated, sympathies aroused, a line truly 
interpreted. And so in our classes we enjoy living the thoughts of 
others; we lose inhibitions; we find a new and stimulating vision of 
ourselves — without a thought of an audience. 

We help the occasional student who feels that she must pursue 
wedding guests outside our group to work out her own platform tech- 
niques. With the practice she has had in conceiving of all speech as 
a response of the whole body, she has developed bodily poise; she has 
vocal technique; and, since she has experienced so often the feel and 


- eemepans P. McLean, Oral Interpretation of Forms of Literature (1936), 
p. 136. 

Peas Everett Watkins, An Introduction To The Art of Speech (1934), 
p. 153. 
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the pantomime of ideas, she can read lines. If her own individuality 
limits her use of action to the barest suggestion of pantomime, good! 
She will then be applauded by most of the present day authorities on 
interpretative reading ; but if she is the more volatile type and naturally 
responds completely to every idea, may she not follow the example 
of a Ruth Draper or a Cornelia Otis Skinner? Doesn’t it finally de- 
pend upon how well she does it? 

We might refer her to J. T. Marshman of Ohio Wesleyan who quotes 
Ruskin’s principles of art, “all fatal faults in art that might otherwise 
have been good arise from one or other of these three things: either 
from a pretense to feel what we do not; the indolence in exercises 
necessary to obtain the power of expressing truth; or the presumptuous 
insistence upon, and indulgence in, our own powers and delights and 
with no care or wish that they be useful to others, so only they be 
admired by them.”® The first fault should warn her against all action 
that doesn’t come genuinely from the mind through the heart and end 
in a responsive body; the second from depending on devices, regula- 
tions from without, substitutes for real body and vocal technique; the 
third from any headlong attack on an innocent and unwilling wedding 
guest. 

But if, like us, she finds the urge irresistible and must have some one 
to read to and, if she cannot hold him with her glittering eye, let her 
follow the example of Charles Lamb and, taking her audience firmly 
by a button of his coat, close her eyes and proceed, with or without 
pantomime, lost in the joy of practicing the art of oral interpretation, 
though her listener cut the button off and walk away leaving it in 
her fingers! 


9J. T. Marshman, “The Mystery of Oral Interpretation.” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXIV (1938), 597. 





StupiEs On DELSARTE 


The Department of Speech of Louisiana State University has in its 
possession a mass of papers, documents and student notebooks original- 
ly belonging to Francois Delsarte or students of his. From this mass 
of original and authentic material, the Department hopes to secure an 
accurate and complete picture of the Delsarte System of Expression 
as actually taught by Delsarte in his “Cours D’esthetic Applique,” given 
in Paris from 1839 to 1870. Several studies have been made, utilizing 
portions of this material. C. L. Shaver studied the notebook material 
of Steele Mackaye, who was a pupil of Delsarte’s in 1869-70; George 
Neely has just completed a study of an early notebook that contains 
the constitution of the editing committee of the school, together with 
summaries of certain lessons. Edwin Levy made a study of the note- 
book of another pupil, Alphonse Paget; while Virginia Morris and 
Novalyne Price have studied the influence of Delsarte in America. 
Miss Morris’s study deals with the leetures of Steele Mackaye and 
Miss Price’s with those of William R. Alger, both of whom lectured 
in America on the Delsarte System. It is hoped that eventually a syn- 
thesis of all this material can be made. In the meantime, all of the 
studies listed are available through inter-library loans. C. L. SHAVER 











HOW TO JUDGE A PLAY 


C. Loweti LEEs 
University of Minnesota 


The average theatre patron exerts little critical judgment when in 
the theatre, for the goal of the entire art is to defy criticism. If you 
are lucky enough to find a play to go to, you usually are very well 
contented and fully enjoy it. Occasionally, however, when you tell 
a friend of your keen enjoyment of a certain play, he arches his eye- 
brows and says with an inflection that you cannot miss, “Oh, did 
you like that play?” His tone has implied volumes, among other 
things that you know very little about the theatre. If you are not too 
stunned by your friend’s superiority and your own sad lack of theatri- 
cal knowledge, you will ask in a bewildered tone, “What was wrong 
with it?” If your defense mechanism is working you may ask it with 
an arrogance which suggests that you, too, are a critic. 

You are told the acting was poor, the direction was bad and—with 
the finality that brooks no appeal—that the play wasn’t even good 
literature. You learn to your sorrow that plays aren’t produced pri- 
marily to be enjoyed but to be evaluated critically. To talk intelligently 
about a play is to point out its flaws. Perhaps hereafter you go to a 
play with a grim determination to see its shortcomings. You smile 
with savage glee when you discover someone has forgotten his lines 
or has tripped inadvertently on a rug. You list an evening of play- 
going in which you have been unable to detect a mistake as a real 
failure. 

In order to save your enjoyment, this article is written. Plays are 
presented for your enjoyment; it is their sole and prime purpose. This 
enjoyment is not to be had for the asking, for, to be fully enjoyed, 
all arts require the participation of the spectator. The caption over 
the stage in the Goodman Theatre, expressed the idea admirably. I 
have forgotten the exact words but the idea is: ‘We, theatre artisans, 
have piled high the fagots; but, you, the spectator, must supply the 
torch.” 

The theatre will solicit this participation with all its force, regardless 
of your learning, your knowledge of its crafts, or of your attitude— 
be it one of skepticism or enthusiasm. From this attitude the spectator 
finally projects his feelings into the theatrical production and endows 
the imaginary characters of the play with real life. Actually, the 
spectator knows full well that the realness of the play he is witnessing 
rises out of his own willingness to make believe. Hence he creates 
from these unreal characters, characters of reality. 

In this way he is truly able to approximate from his own experience 
the experience expressed in the play. Through this emotional bond 
he is able to be at one with the finest creative minds. He can ap- 
proximate the creative force of a Shakespeare, a Moliere, or a Sopho- 
cles. His evening in the theatre, then, is a pleasurable one and usually 
brings great satisfaction. This experience is known in art as the 
“aesthetic experience,” and must be had if any work of art is to be 
appreciated. 
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Aesthetic experience is also the basis for the judgment of a work 
of art. It demands no action from the spectator. He is not required 
to rush upon the stage and save the heroine, nor is he required to 
hide from the villain lest he be shot. The reality of the performance 
depends upon his power to believe in the illusion. A spectator would 
be cruelly shocked if he learned that the stage murder he had wit- 
nessed was real. The emotions that come to the spectators are not 
strong enough to produce action, they remain rather in a quiesent 
state. If they become real to the spectator at any time, the illusion of 
the make-believe is destroyed. 

The first test by which to judge a theatrical performance is: Does 
it keep the spectator intent upon his world of make-believe? Any 
distractions that upset this world are detrimental to the play. This 
first test presupposes that the spectator enters the theatre fully in- 
tent upon playing at make-believe, that he assumes an attitude of con- 
templation toward the production. The entire design of the theatre 
is to hold the spectator through an appeal to his senses. The crafts- 
men are careful to simplify the patterns of life that they seek to ex- 
press to the point that they may readily be understood. On this basis 
all plays should be quickly understood by anyone. All great artists 
of the theatre have been careful to make this appeal. But, if Art is 
made too simple, it loses its interest for many. In good plays this 
difficulty is overcome by keeping the dominant theme or characters 
simple but permitting a diversity of situations and complexities to be 
suggested in the background. Hamlet, for example, may be enjoyed 
by anyone because its plot is appealing and understandable. Yet many 
of the ideas expressed in the play are so complicated that scholars have 
engaged themselves for years in an attempt to understand them. So, 
as a corollary to the first test, the play must catch and hold the in- 
terest of the spectators. 

As the spectator grows in discernment from having seen and com- 
pared many plays, he discovers that there are many other appeals in 
the theatre other than the purely sensory one. His aesthetic experience 
permits him an artistic detachment that allows him to observe other 
things in the theatre and enjoy them. He may contemplate the infinite 
skill of the artists in producing the theatrical art. While a good pro- 
duction is so blended as to defy careful inspection, yet it is an exciting 
game to note the arrangement of materials used, to discern how they 
were selected and arranged. There are so many craftsmen employed 
in the theatre, each creating his own phase of the production, that any 
contemplation of the materials used is a real task. The playwright 
has selected characters and situations; the director, actors and techni- 
cians; the technicians, light pigments and scene flats; and the actor, 
his past experiences and observations. It is fascinating to see and 
contemplate the skill these artists have used to produce their work, 
to evaluate their method and technique, to estimate the tools that 
fashioned the materials into a design. This attempt to see how the 
ghost is manipulated, or rather, see the ghost itself, may upset the illu- 
sion of make-believe for a time, but it opens up another source of 
enjoyment. This permits another test for the production. This is the 
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test a mechanic would use in judging an automobile—does it run 
smoothly and efficiently without the consumption of too much energy? 
From the materials used, has a powerful production evolved? 

Another method of judging a play is to evaluate it as a composi- 
tion. This brings us to an analysis of its form. From an artistic 
standpoint this is the highest level of judgment. An art object may 
be pleasing to the eye. This further analysis seeks to discover why 
this is so. In this study unity of the production is the first aspect, 
for without it the production would be a hopeless confusion. The 
actor, director, technicians, all work together to produce a unified 
whole. If the scenery overshadows the play or the acting falls short 
of the play, the unity will be destroyed. 

Other aspects that may be considered in the analysis are the pro- 
portion of the play, its balance, its rhythm, its grace or effortlessness. 
All these elements underlie the spectator’s view of the form of the 
play. The spectator, then, going to a play may enjoy it for its artistic 
form, for its design and technique, or for the sheer joy of creating a 
make-believe world. A play may be a very good play and well-pro- 
duced, and still we may not like it, for our tastes play a great part in 
our appreciation of any art form. Thus, though science declares that 
spinach is a good food, we may not like it. Similarly ,;we may not 
like certain types of drama. 

The fundamental basis for our criticism must rest, then, upon the 
extent to which we enjoy a play, either because of its artistic values, 
its skill, or for the aesthetic experience it affords us. 





Repucep RoyaLTies On Prays 


The National Theatre Conference sponsors each year a Royalty Pro- 
ject whereby community theatres, universities, colleges and high schools 
may secure reductions in royalties on certain plays. Information con- 
cerning royalty reduction on any play listed here can be obtained by 
writing the National Theatre Conference, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Applications must be made at least one month be- 
fore the production. The following plays are on the Royalty Project 
list for the 1942-1943 season. Those starred are especially recommend- 
ed for high school production. The plays are: *What a Life, Theatre, 
*Stage Door, The More the Merrier, The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
The Walrus and the Carpenter, Ladies in Retirement, The Beautiful 
People, George Washington Slept Here, The Talley Method, Heart of 
a City, *Western Union Please, Jason, *The Late Christopher Bean, 
The Land is Bright, *Death Takes a Holiday, The Little Foxes, Fami- 
ly Portrait, Cuckoos on the Hearth, No Time for Comedy, Love Rides 
the Rails, *Happy Days, *Young Adventure, *The Bishop Misbehaves, 
*Seven Sisters, *The Lovely Duckling, *Prize Family, *Grandma and 
the American Way, The Moon is Down, *Her First Flame and Heaven 
Can Wait. 

DorotHy-ANNE FLor 
Office Secretary 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 


FRANK FOWLER 
Guignol Theatre, University of Kentucky 


Looking back over the past two years and considering all the rich 
benefits which have been received from our Drama Festival, I wonder 
why I waited so long to make the venture. Perhaps it was lack of 
vision; perhaps it was a too heavy burden of day-to-day and play-to- 
play routine work. 

Many of us are so pushed by the ever-present avalanche of work, 
of teaching organized classes, of coping with the intricate problems 
of administration, of students, of “our town,” of the audience, of the 
personnel, and of the myriad other details, that our tendency is to 
focus our thinking on the one-thing-at-a-time. What else can we do? 
Well, frankly, very little. Lucky we are indeed, if we can keep up 
our academic work, produce our announced schedule of plays, and 
steer clear of collapse. The late but most charming DuBose Heyward 
said shortly before his untimely death, that the non-professional thea- 
tre made life “a continuous chain of collapse, relapse, collapse, relapse,” 
and he never knew which dismal state he was enjoying at any given 
time. How true that is! We hurdle one production obstacle only to 
face another, and for us wicked people of the theatre there is truly 
no rest. Our vision is telescoped into a stack of scenery and a prompt 
script. And this is very wrong. We must not, we simply must not 
let our hat brim be our horizon. We must look out beyond to the 
theatre of our state, of our region, of our nation, of the world, and 
then to life itself. We will make the noble contributions we are all 
so amply equipped to make, if we focus our vision beyond our own 
proscenium arch. 

The drama festival serves to push back the barriers of our own 
life. Each new idea, each play glimpsed, each newly developed tech- 
nique, each demonstration, opens new vistas in our thinking. Whether 
we want to admit it or not, we can not go away from a drama festival 
without new riches. 

And not only we ourselves, but those young people whom we bring! 
They too reap rich rewards as they see how proficiently actors from 
other groups perform. It is said that the only way to learn how to 
act is to act, but I would like to add as a footnote that the next best 
way to learn how to act is to see others act. There is no reckoning of 
the lessons to be learned by the actor who, during the sessions of a 
drama festival, can study the acting methods of many companies that 
have come together from all over the state, each bringing its own par- 
ticular skills and its newly developed techniques. 

But what the actor learns is but a grain of sand compared with what 
the directors learn. Each play which goes on our stage at the festivals 
is a new challenge to me. I see new directorial methods in tempo, in 
movement, in spacing, in emotional contacts, and I wonder why I 
hadn’t thought of these things myself. After the lights are out and 
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the last group has called its gay farewell, there comes the accounting. 
I sit down and list all the things that the other directors have taught 
me, and my directing ceases to be my own, it becomes an integration 
of the directorial prowess of all the directors. 

Let me point out, in passing, how many groups have profited from 
the festivals in just one phase—make up. It has always been my con- 
tention that young actors should be taught to do their own make-up. 
Make-up is as important a phase of characterization as stance, move- 
ment, tempo, voice and placement. An actor should be taught to de- 
velop his own characterization in its entirety. Why leave his make-up 
to a specialist or to the already harassed director? The seed was planted 
at our first festival, where the actors in the University of Kentucky 
were doing their own make-up, thereby arousing the envy of the other 
actors. What happened during the following year I can only guess, 
but at the next festival almost every visiting individual actor was able 
to do his own make-up. This was a step forward for the actors, a 
relief for the directors and an excellent experience for both in adapt- 
ing make-up to a new stage and auditorium. Many of you work in 
large assembly halls, some of you in small remodeled rooms—for all 
of us there is much to be learned in toning down or brightening up the 
make-up to suit the situation. What marvelous preparation for the 
days when young people go on tour or your actors become directors in 
their own schools or communities ! 

All of us know the problems of play selection. The festival gives us 
new experience in finding a play that fits into the whole scheme, yet 
shows our people and our methods to the best advantage. Plays to 
be brought to a festival must not depend on elaborate staging devices, 
on trick lighting or on specially prepared properties. They should 
be actor-plays or director-plays, not stage-manager plays. In other 
words, the plays should have the physical simplicity of the early Greek 
dramas, plays that can be produced anywhere on any stage. This may 
require a long search by the director, or call for resourcefulness in 
cutting or rearranging a script, but it provides an excellent opportunity 
to put the actors on their own mettle. They must learn to carry the 
play without any help from the physical accoutrements of the stage. 
I want my people to be able to make their contributions to their schools, 
to their churches, and to their clubs. And they will have to act or 
direct without the elaborate mountings of the stage. For these young 
people, the festival experience is invaluable. 

Another advantage of the drama festival is the spirit of group con- 
sciousness and cooperation that it fosters. Can there be any greater 
preparation for successful living than the development within the in- 
dividual of the ability to work in a group? It is a paramount necessity. 
Can you think of any enterprise better designed to develop group har- 
mony than taking a show out of town? There you have no class dis- 
tinctions. If an actor is too good to pack props or press costumes, 
he’s too expensive a bit of excess baggage on tour. If an actor can’t 
help hang a cyc or move furniture, there’s always another who can. No 
festival actor says to himself, “I’ll be good. If the lights aren’t right 
that’s not my responsibility.” No, indeed, each member of the group 
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feels the total responsibility himself, and nothing is too hard to do 
to make the play as a whole a success. 

The drama festival soon ceases to be a series of groups, but be- 
comes one large, happy, cooperating, mutually interested family. Those 
of you who have been part of a festival know what excitement that is. 
One director told me last year that if he never knew another moment 
of achievement he could still feel that he had lived well, for he had 
realized in actual experience the meaning of life. He had played a 
part of real life, as it should be lived, a part in which he as an indi- 
vidual was important, but also one in which he as a member of a group 
working in a perfect harmony and synchronization was still more 
important. 

A festival is also a good market-house for ideas. Each director, 
each actor and each technician brings his wares to the festival to barter 
them for the ideas of others. Among the groups that have participated 
in the Kentucky Drama Festival there has been no withholding of 
ideas. Each one has come first to help, second to be helped. The 
Guigno] Theatre has been sending play scripts, costumes, stage de- 
signs, and technical equipment to many of the people who participated 
in previous festivals. Doubtless our story is just one chapter in the 
whole history of the theatres of the State. 

Nothing quite so comprehensively distributes the benefits of each 
individual group as the round-table discussions held at the drama fes- 
tivals. I receive requests for round-table discussions on such subjects 
as the Teaching of Diction in Dramatic Training, Organization of a 
Theatre, Acting as Extra-Curricular Work or as Academic Work, the 
Place of the Children’s Theatre, Play Selection, The Theatre in the 
School and Community, and Overcoming the Physical Limitations. 
Can you imagine a more stimulating meeting than one in which prob- 
lems like these are discussed? Such Festivals, in which all the theatre 
people of a state come together not to compete. but to gain friends and 
knowledge, will surely help to raise the level of dramatic activity in 
our country. 





Tus Is Your JOURNAL 


This is your Journal in a very real sense. You pay for it; you write 
it; you read it. In cannot be any better than the material it contains. 
Why not sit down and write that article that you have been going to 
do “some day” and send it in to the Editor? There is a special need 
for material on the teaching of speech at the grade school and high 
school levels. Worthwhile articles on any phase of speech are always 
welcome. They should be from 1000 to 2500 words in length. Occa- 
sionally, longer papers of exceptional merit can be used. There is a 
need also for short write-ups running from 100 to 300 words in length. 
Perhaps you have some favorite teaching technique or some interesting 
observation that others would like to hear about. Write it down and 
send it in. 


C. E. K. 











ESTABLISHING A STATE COURSE OF 
STUDY IN SPEECH 


C. M. WIsE 
Louisiana State University 


If the establishment of the first state course of study in Speech in 
Missouri and Louisiana were a matter of religion, the treatment of it 
would, I should imagine, be a kind of sermon. Sermons have texts 
and the text of this one would be as follows: When the speech teacher 
wisheth to establish a state course of study, he should seek aid not 
alone from his fellow speech teachers but also from his state officials ; 
and if he seeks, lo, he shall find! Selah. Since this is not a matter of 
religion, but one of public education, I think I had best not attempt 
the sermonizing style, but instead a simple narration. Nevertheless, 
the text will still hold good. 

In the middle twenties in Missouri, the state course of study was 
in the process of revision. Committees were appointed to write syllabi 
in the various fields of subject matter, and to submit the results of 
their labor to the office of the State Superintendent of Public Schools. 
There was such a committee in English. I chanced to have a position 
on it as a committee member. In due course, the chairman asked me 
what I could contribute. I suggested that he allow me to take over 
the problem of Oral English. He very readily consented. 

For some reason which I have long ago forgotten, it was decided 
to print the course of study in English without waiting for the Oral 
English portion to be compiled. Thereupon, I asked permission to 
add other persons to the Oral English Committee and this permission 
was granted. In time, a good-sized committee of speech teachers was 
assembled, representing the various cities and divisions of the State. 
Through some meetings and through much correspondence, our ideas 
were pooled, and they eventually grew into a plan for a rather com- 
prehensive course of study, which, by that time, we had determined 
to call not Oral English, but Speech. 

At about this point, John D. Shaver, a vigorous young pupil of mine 
in the Teachers College in Kirksville, where I was employed, con- 
ceived the plan of going to the University of Iowa for a Master’s 
Degree. He asked suggestions for writing his thesis. I proposed 
that he take the material which my committee had assembled and, by 
adding other material to be collected from Missouri teachers interested 
in speech, to develop a proposed state course of study. He did so, and 
in a few months turned back into our hands a lengthy document with 
a course completely worked out. We then modified his work and 
reshaped it into such length as would be suitable for our purpose. 

This material we submitted to the State Department of Education 
and it was promptly printed. In contained six high school semesters 
of speech work, equivalent to three high school units. As I recall, it 
was arranged to include a year of Fundamentals and a half-year each 
of Drama, Interpretation, Public Speaking, and Debate. This was 
possibly the first complete state course of study in Speech ever issued. 
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Copies were instantly in demand from every quarter, and it became 
known all over the United States. 

As time went by, this course served its purpose and underwent the 
evolution customary with such things. But speech teaching in the 
high schools of Missouri has kept going through all the subsequent 
years, and there is now on the staff of the State Superintendent of 
Schools a State Supervisor of Speech Education, Mr. Raymond C. 
Kroggel, who is, so far as I know, the only full-fledged official of his 
kind in the nation. 

The story of the first state course of study in Louisiana presents a 
parallelism that is nearly incredible. In 1928 a modern Department 
of Speech had been established in Louisiana State University and a 
State Speech Teachers Association formed within the Louisiana State 
Teachers Association. In the course of a year or two, some sentiment 
began to grow among speech teachers in the State looking toward the 
possible establishment of some orderly way of introducing more speech 
teaching into the high schools. One day my colleague, Dr. G. W. 
Gray, and I conceived the idea of going to the capitol building for a 
talk with the State Superintendent of Public Schools. We went, and 
when we made our errand known, we were referred to the State High 
School Inspector, Mr. John E. Coxe. Mr. Coxe commented that he 
was in the process of editing a new state course of study, and that 
whereas he had had aid from various teachers in writing up of a good 
portion of the English program, he had not yet found any one to do 
the Oral English portion. Dr. Gray and I offered to do it for him, 
and he gratefully assented. 

As in the case of Missouri, we developed six semesters of work, 
equivalent to three high school units, and consisting, as before, of a 
year of Fundamentals work and a half-year each of Drama, Interpre- 
tation, Debate, and Public Speaking. Again, as in the case of Missouri, 
there has been normal evolution in relation to this original course of 
study ; but speech teaching has spread from high school to high school, 
slowly, but with gratifying persistence, and for the last two years 
Louisiana has had a part-time Supervisor of Speech Education in the 
person of Miss Blanche Trezevant, who is at the same time Supervisor 
of English and other modern languages. 

Thus two states out of the forty-eight acquired a state course of 
study in Speech quite painlessly, largely through the willingness of a 
few speech teachers to help out, through hard work, and through some 
entirely cooperative state officials. 

The moral of this simple and child-like tale is the text stated at the 
beginning. Let it be restated that whereas speech teachers may do a 
great deal by way of developing their own ideas and enthusiasm through 
talking to each other, they will ultimately have to talk to state officials 
if they wish to establish state courses of study of Speech. If such 
talks are had, there appears to be at least some evidence that the courses 
of study may be had also. 











CANNED DEBATE MATERIAL 


ELton ABERNATHY 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


During and preceding the season, the faculty director of forensics 
is in receipt of great quantities of advertising matter concerning debate 
material. Assorted bureaus, institutes, and publishing houses offer 
to sell everything from blotted, illegible, mimeographed junk to well- 
prepared, elaborately bound books. With few exceptions they attempt 
to convey the impression that the debating year and the debate coach 
will surely be a failure unless their material is purchased. 

The novice at directing debate, whether in high school or college, 
might be dismayed at this wealth of material and at the exorbitant 
prices charged for it. The conflicting claims could not but confuse 
him. It he is blessed with some natural acuity, he will realize that at 
least part of this business of debate materials is a racket. But he may 
be hard put to tell just where the good begins. Those, however, who 
genuinely try to make debate worthwhile for their students, and not 
a publicity device for themselves, will know that there are certain 
criteria by which debate material may be judged. At least three ques- 
tions should be asked about any such material advertised for sale. 

1. Of what sort is the publishing house? Is it a recognized publish- 
er, jealous of his reputation and desirous of keeping it, such as Noble 
& Noble, publisher of the Buehler books, or H. W. Wilson, publisher 
of the Reference Shelf series? Or is it some small “one-man” com- 
pany, devoted exclusively to the extraction of money from unsuspect- 
ing debate budgets? 

2. Who is the author? Some, such as Julie E. Johnson, for many 
years one of the authors of volumes of the Reference Shelf, and E. 
H. Buehler, director of debate at Kansas University, obviously are 
qualified to gather material for the use of debaters. With others the 
situation is different. One of the principal “one-man” debate bureaus 
finds it advisable to list his qualifications. His stationery is adorned 
with pictures of one of his teams that won a state championship. It 
carries the headline: “Debate Material for Debate Coaches—By a 
Debate Coach.” The advertising reveals that he has an M. A. Degree, 
and is, therefore, obviously “qualified to do research on any subject.” 
Even three years ago his modesty allowed him to admit that “six 
championship teams have used our material.” It seems obvious that 
the author should be taken into consideration in questioning the value 
of any published works. 

3.Do the contents of the book encourage or discourage real research? 
In some cases suggested articles by competent authorities are com- 
bined with extensive bibliographies to provide the student with a good 
starting point for real research. In other publications, however, the 
major emphasis is on prepared speeches, prepared rebuttal notes, and 
pre-digested quotations. Various sections of the book may bear such 
titles as “Strategy in the Attack,” “Authoritative Footnotes for Each 
Side of the Question,” and “Fifty Rebuttal Arguments, Pro and Con.” 
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The situation might become ludicrious if two competing teams used 
the same company as their fountain of questions, strategy, and re- 
buttais. 

One of the principal values we have always attached to debate is 
its encouragement of research habits. Yet the forensic director who 
places such pre-chewed and pre-digested material as some of these de- 
bate “bureau” effervescences in the hands of his students is emas- 
culating the spirit of genuine research at its beginning. Far from re- 
quiring a scholar, even a mediocre secretary can cut out or copy a 
debate case from such as these. Let him, then, who desires honestly 
to do his job as debate director, beware of “canned” material. If he 
had rather see his charges really develop their minds and place last 
in the tournaments than develop their clipping fingers and place first, 
let him apply the four criteria suggested above. Textbooks, reference 
works, government publications, regular library books, and the Reader’s 
Guide usually furnish the best debate material. 





A Course Or Stupy In SpeecH For Junior HicH ScHoots 


Those who teach speech in Junior high schools are doubtless already 
well aware of the shortage of published material in this field. The 
subject is seldom discussed in our various speech publications, and 
textbooks especially adapted to the Junior high school are scarce. 

An attempt was made to meet the need for more material in this 
field in a dissertation submitted at Louisiana State University in June, 
1942, by Mary Coates, former supervisor of Junior high school speech 
work in the Oklahoma City School system. This thesis entitled, “The 
Teaching of Speech in the Junior High School—A Program Based 
on a Study of the Physiological and Psychological Characteristics of 
the Junior High School Pupil,” can be secured on an inter-library 
loan from the Hill Memorial Library at Louisiana State University. 

Miss Coates has made a survey of the literature on the physiological, 
psychological and educational characteristics of pre-adolescent and 
early adolescent children of Junior high school age and, on the basis 
of this material, has drawn up certain guiding principals that she be- 
lieves should govern speech training at this age level. The dissertation 
contains also a detailed course of study in speech especially designed to 
meet the needs of Junior school pupils in the seventh, eighth and ninth 


grades. 
C2. 














PLAY REVIEWS 


Rosert B. CapPet 











With this issue a new Play Review Editor assumes the resnonsibil’tv of this 
department. It is hoped that many play directors throughout the Southern Asso- 
ciation will now contribute reviews. It will be the policy of the department to 
print information about the newer plays which may help the director in choosing 
plays to read, rather than to duplicate information about the plot which may be 
obtained from the catalogue of the publisher. Reviews should follow closely the 
form used at the beginning of each play review in this issue and should be sub- 
mitted to Professor Robert B. Capel, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. 


PAPA IS ALL, by Patterson Greene; ‘Samuel French, Inc.; copyright 1942; 
comedy in three acts; royalty $25 with production restricted in some areas; 1 
interior; 3m; 3 w; High School *; College ****. 


This play about the Pennsylvania Dutch is especially interesting in its treat- 
ment of the Mennonite religious group. However, one should be careful not to 
generalize that all of the men of this faith are as unreasonable as Papa. The 
dialect used may cause some difficulties in memorizing and in catching the 
rhythm, but accurate work here will add much flavor to the play. Because there 
are few people involved, the parts are long for the majority of characters. The 
staging can be simple or more elaborate. It should be possible to adapt it easily 
to any local stage difficulties. The costumes are modern, but they include one 
Pennsylvania state police uniform and costumes for two characters in keeping 
with the Mennonite fashion, and these should not be difficult to improvise. There 
are no specially difficult lighting problems, the only light change necessary being 
the dimming of lights as oil lamps are blown out during one scene. The author 
has provided excellent, clear cut characterizations in every instance. The play 
needs to be played sincerely; playing it as farce would ruin it. The play is 
tempting to a reviewer who has never been able to work up much enthusiasm 
for folk drama. 

R. B. C. 


THEATRE, by Guy Bolton and Somerset Maugham; Samuel French, Inc.; 
copyright 1942; comedy in three acts; royalty $35 according to the copy of the 
play, $25 according to the advertising of Samuel French, Inc.; 2 interiors and 
the bare stage; 8 m; 4 w; High School, No; College **. 


This sophisticated play is definitely for advanced amateurs only and should 
certainly not be attempted on stages where audiences object to sophistication; re- 
writing to “purify” the play would be impossible. It is trivial but entertaining for 
sophisticated audiences. It reminds one strangely of the drama of about 1920 
where sophistication was attempted and frequently smut resulted. One of the 
sets, as it was produced on Broadway, was rather elaborate, but this could be 
simplified if necessary since much of it was designed to give atmosphere rather 
than being necessary to the action. There are no special lighting problems and 


the costumes are modern. 
R. B. C. 
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THE U. S. vs. SUSAN B. ANTHONY, by Merrill Denison; Dramatists Play 
Service, Inc., copyright 1941; drama is one act; no royalty; 1 interior; 10 m; 
1 w; extras; High ‘School **; College *. 


The set is a simple, austere country court room in the manner of court 
rooms before the Civil War. On the stage are the judge’s bench, jury box, 
witness stand, clerk’s desk, and a table for the lawyers. The first row of seats 
in the auditorium is occupied by the characters in the play. The curtain is open 
when the audience arrives. The jurors wear masks. The time of the play is 
1873, so the costumes are of that period. There are no apparent difficulties in 
production. The play is one of a series of one-act plays for young people deal- 
ing with democracy and freedom. 


WENONAH FAY BAUGHN, Hendrix College. 


PARTED ON HER WEDDING MORN or MORE TO BE PITTIED THAN 
SCORNED, by Leland Price; Dramatists Play Service, Inc.; copyright 1942; 
“an old-fashioned meller-drammer” in one act; production license for first per- 
formance granted with purchase of six copies, $2 for each additional per- 
formance; 1 interior; 2 m; 4 w; High School *; College *. 


This play is quite typical of others of its type; it has no special virtue to 
commend it. There is nothing to which any audience might take offense, but 
the only excuse for production would be to illustrate the type. The set is ex- 
tremely simple, there are no light changes, and all effects would be quite easy 
to arrange. For maximum effectiveness the play needs to be played sincerely 
but broadly, with emphasis on the dramatic situations; there should be no ob- 
vious striving for comedy effects. 

R. B. C. 


A RIDDLE FOR MR. TWIDDLE, by Madison L. Goff; Samuel French, Inc. ; 
copyright 1942; mystery comedy in three acts; royalty $25; 1 interior; 7 m; 
3 w; High School ***; College ***. 


This play was originally written and performed at the Pasadena Playhouse 
with good reviews. Schools objecting to drinking scenes could rewrite around 
these. It would be more difficult to rewrite around smoking by both men and 
women as this forms one of the elements of the plot. The one set suggested is 
quite elaborate and would add much to the effectiveness of the play. However, 
it should be possible to design a much simpler set without detracting too much 
from the play. Costumes are modern. There are no lighting difficulties. The 
plot is handled lightly, and laughs are substituted for shivers. It is an amusing 
twist to an old idea with the comic, fantastic treatment taking away the horror. 
The play will no doubt be popular with amateur groups, if the war situation 
does not prevent the use of a large proportion of men in the cast. 


R. B. C. 


SKYLARK, by Samson Raphaelson; Dramatists Play Service, Inc.; copyright 
1942 in revised edition; comedy in three acts; royalty $50 for first performance, 
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$25 for each subsequent performance; 1 interior; 6 m; 4 w; High School *; 
College *** 


A very elaborate set is suggested for this play but a more simple set could 
be designed for those stages where an elaborate set is impossible. Lighting should 
suggest change in time of day, but these changes come between acts. Costumes 
are modern. The plot and dialogue are somewhat sophisticated and might be 
objectionable in some school situations. There are some excellent opportunities 
for character acting. The quality of the play would not seem to justify the 
high royalty for the first performance. 

R. B. C. 


FORMULA FOR PANCAKES, by Muriel Roy Bolton; ‘Samuel French, Inc.; 
copyright 1941; comedy in three acts; royalty $25; 1 interior; 5 m; 8 w; High 
School ***; College **. 


The set for this play is a typical room in a girls dormitory, which should 
be easily adapted to almost any stage. The casting should be easy as all of the 
principal characters are young people. There are no difficult lighting problems 
and the costumes are modern. There are no unusual sound effects. The char- 
acterizations are for the most part individualistic and good. The play was 
originally presented in November, 1940, at the Pasadena Playhouse. 


RO BC. 


PEACE, IT’S WONDERFUL, by Alphonso Barto; Samuel French, Inc. ; copy- 
right 1941; comedy in one act; production license granted with purchase of cast 
copies; 1 interior; 3 m; 2 w; High School ***; College **. 


The set is a comfortable upstairs living room. There are no apparent pro- 
duction problems. Costumes are modern daytime and evening clothes. 


WENONAH FAY BAUGHN, Hendrix College. 














